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globe. This " right of asylum " has also had an important role in the de- 
velopment of higher human civilizations, — e. g. in the Greek and Roman 
period, in the Middle Ages in Europe, and particularly among some of the 
Semitic peoples, with whom the " city of refuge " (known also to the Creeks 
and the Iroquois, etc., in primitive America) was an approved institution. 
Hellwig recognizes three divisions of this "right of asylum," — those for 
criminals, strangers, slaves, all very intimately related. The division into 
local, personal, and temporal " right of asylum " is rejected by him. 

Among people so low in the stage of culture as the Australian blacks the 
"right of asylum" for strangers occurs. Strangers in limited numbers are 
permitted by the tribe in whose land alone the red earth used for mourning 
is found, to visit the place unmolested and take as much of it as they can 
carry away. In Polynesia the " right of asylum " appears in many interesting 
forms, rising often to the dignity of the sanctuary of the old Israelitish sort. 
The African Bushmen are probably without this idea, but the author at- 
tributes it in some form to the Hottentots. In various parts of Negro and 
Negroid Africa all varieties of the " right of asylum " appear, based some- 
times on religious and sometimes on selfish and material grounds. East- 
ern Africa has had a relatively high development of this institution for 
strangers for more than 600 years. The right of the slave to asylum has 
had an ethical influence upon his master in the way of inducing better 
treatment. Often wives have right of asylum against their husbands who 
have abused them. " Right of asylum " naturally leads often to arbitra- 
tion, etc. The anaya of the Kabyles is " the safe-guard of fugitives, those 
threatened by vengeance, those in imminent or present danger." The re- 
sponsibilities the right imposes upon those who avail themselves of it are 
very great ; violation often causes every privilege to cease. The mass of 
Hellwig's data relates to Africa, which continent takes up pages 25-105 of 
the book. America is treated at pages 105-122 under the rubrics: gen- 
eral, criminal, stranger, slave. The Cherokee and the Creeks are chiefly 
referred to, — in the next edition Mooney's work on the former ought to be 
used ; also Gatschet for the latter. In the " peace towns " of some of these 
Indians of the southeastern United States, as also in the corresponding 
" city " of the Iroquois, we meet with rather high conceptions of the idea of 
asylum. In some form or other, the " right of asylum " was well-known 
among many American Indian tribes. This section of Hellwig's work can 
easily be enlarged and improved. His forthcoming work on the " right of 
asylum " among the " higher races " will be awaited with interest. 

Kartographie bei den Naturvolkern. Inaugural-Dissertation zur Er- 
langung der Doktorwiirde der hohen philosophischen Fakultat der Fried- 
rich-Alexanders-Universitat, Erlangen vorgelegt von Wolfgang Drober. 
Erlangen : Junge & Sohn, 1903. Pp. 80. 

The five chapters of this discussion of map-drawing among primitive peo- 
ples (the author's thesis for Ph. D., at the University of Erlangen) treat the 
following topics: Qualities capacitating primitive peoples. for map-drawing, 
the first traces of cartographic attempts (rock-drawings and their signifi- 
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cance for cartography, primitive way-marks), cartographic figures on the 
ground ("sand maps," relief maps, etc.), "sea-maps" ("sailing-charts," 
" stick maps," etc.), map-drawing with European means (birch-bark, chalk- 
drawings, drawings with lead-pencil on paper, primitive conception of 
modern maps). Dr. Drober agrees with Dr. K. E. Ranke in attributing 
the keen sense of sight of primitive peoples, where it exists, not to peculiar 
anatomical constitution, etc., of the eye, but to exercise and individual 
"education," — though this develops in the savage a marked gift of obser- 
vation. Of like origin is also the much-discussed " sense of orientation " 
of primitive peoples. Add to these qualities the art of drawing, and the 
capacity for cartographic representations of a rude and crude order is pre- 
sent. And many primitive peoples have more or less artistic instinct for 
drawing. It may be said, indeed, that they often possess the three quali- 
ties named in a rather highly developed form. Nor is the sense of exact- 
ness and of distances lacking, and that they are not without geographical 
knowledge appears from their tales and legends, particularly many of the 
so-called "observation-myths." Some of the maps made by primitive 
peoples compare much to their advantage with similar efforts of the igno- 
rant European peasant. In petroglyphs might be seen the origin of car- 
tography, marks on the rocks, etc., passing over to other more easily in- 
scribed substances, way-marks on trees, in the sand, etc. " Sand maps " 
are found among many primitive peoples, African Negroes, Australians, 
Pacific Islanders, American Indians, etc. Stone relief " maps " are re- 
ported from Torres Straits, Loango, etc. Relief maps in sand are known 
to the Eskimo, some North African peoples, some Pacific Islanders, and 
others. " Sea maps " of several kinds were much in use with the Polyne- 
sian navigators, particularly the tnattang, the rebbelib, and the meddo, the 
first of which is a general, the last a special " map," all characteristic of 
the Marshall Islands, but not entirely restricted to them. "Maps "on 
birch-bark or skins are known to several Indian tribes (e. g. Montagnais 
and Naskapi), to the Yukagirs, etc. Chalk-written " maps " are reported 
from Laos, the Caroline Islands. Pencil " maps " have been brought by 
travellers from many Indian tribes of North and South America, — the re- 
viewer possesses such made by the Kootenay of British Columbia in 1891. 
Some of the Eskimo deserve almost the name of geographers, like the Poly- 
nesian "map-maker." 

The ability to "read" or "sense" maps made by white men is found 
among the Eskimo, the Maori, Bechuana, etc., and, as the reviewer can say 
from personal experience, the Kootenay and probably many other Ameri- 
can Indian peoples. To the facts here recorded much might be added. 

A. F. C. 

Indian Folk-Lore. (Being a collection of tales illustrating the customs 
and manners of the Indian people.) By Ganeshji Jethabhai. Limbdi, 
Jaswatsinhji Printing Press, 1903. pp. xv, 236. 

This little book, scarcely described by the rather pretentious title, is a 
collection of folk-anecdotes, ninety-four in number, illustrating maxims and 



